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EDUCATION BY LABOR, ACCORDING TO FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLE.* 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ. TRANSLATED BY M. M. 
PREFACE. 


Tue labor question demands solution more and more press- 
ingly, and it is more and more generally recognized that 
this solution is bound up with that of an improved popular 
education. For, in their present form, education and the 
public schools do not meet the demands of the present time, 
in respect to industrial qualifications. The chief of these de- 
mands is to wake up every workman’s consciousness upon 
the aim, the means, and the mode of his particular work, and 
upon its conformity to law, that is, to create in him the 
knowledge of the rule upon which he works. But this 
rule, in every case, can be no other than the general one 
underlying all creativeness and production, and which has 
till now been hidden in darkness. 

The discovery of a new truth in educational science is 
needed, — a truth respecting the human being in his essence 
and development, — which shall find its application in edu- 
cational art. This new truth is to be found in Froebel’s sys- 
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tem,— but itis as yet unrecognized by the world, and 
nothing is seen in the Kindergarten but mere child’s play! 
There is no conception that the Kindergarten is founded 
upon a new understanding of the human essence. 

The great in the little is always overlooked at first. Each 
age refuses to listen to its own prophetic voices, condemning 
them before the truth is recognized in them. But that which 
an age brings forth — what is born in it, is just what it needs 
for the fulfilment of its own problem ;— if it casts this aside, 
it avenges itself, if not on the present, at any rate on the 
‘next generation. It is not the point whether the truth which 
the prophets have to announce be great or small — but that 
it must take some form in order to be received and compre- 
hended (and, indeed, truth is great in every form! ) 

Froebel has shared the fate of other prophets, great and 
small. He was not listened to, but condemned when his 
living voice was crying to his contemporaries “Come, let 
us live for our children,” that the new generation might be 
fitted for answering the questions which lie in wait for it; 
questions which the passing generation can never solve. 

“And to fit the young generation for answering these 
questions, Froebel would use child’s play! the heroic deeds 
of the future must germinate in gardens of children!” ex- 
claims the irony of the present, smiling compassionately at 
the ardor of the enthusiast. 

But have not all the heroes and benefactors of the world 
lain in the cradle? Have not great natures which — born in 
millions —are unfolded but rarely in each century, first 
grown to maturity in this or that direction — through cher- 
ishing and educating care? Is it not proved that great men, 
in most cases, have had especially good mothers? 

The great question of our time is directed to the principle 
and method of growth (das Werden). The development of 
that which has been attained (das Gewordenen) will teach 
how to gain farther progress; how the old can become new 
while the bud is ripening to fruit. “How did political insti- 
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tutions originate?” asks- the politician. The social and 
national economist ask, “what origin have the manners 
and customs of peoples? how do they acquire their wealth 
and increase their riches?” The naturalist and physicist 
take the microscope and contemplate the life and strife of 
nature from the original cell; and investigate the forces 
which make the blade of grass grow, and set the telegraph 
in motion. Whoever wishes to find and reveal what helps 
to progress in any form, goes back to the origin and begin- 
ning of the development of what now exists. And, above 
all things, the being of man must be studied in its germ; we 
must go back to the source of his growth if better compre- 
hension of it is to lead to a better fosterirg of his develop- 
ment. All great men were once little children: —as the 
shoot, so the tree; as the child, so the man. 

The great discoveries and inventions recorded in the 
world’s history have had reference for the most part not to 
that which man is of himself, but to his surroundings, to the 
gratification of his wants, to the increase of his enjoyments, 
to the world outside of him; seldom to the investigation 
into his own being, or its improvement. Hence, the science 
of man is the youngest of all the sciences, and has not yet 
gone beyond its A, B, C. Physiology has indeed dissected 
and analyzed his body to its finest nerve-fibres; but psychol- 
ogy and philosophy have occupied themselves only with the 
grown man, and they are at a standstill in the region of ab- 
straction, while pedagogy and the school have considered 
the formation of the intellect exclusively. But the science 
of man begins at his birth; THE cHILD, as the germ of the 
man, is its first object. Whoever understands the germ, 
whoever nurtures it in conformity with its destiny, under- 
stands and nurtures the man. Upon that which men are 
and become, depends the happiness of each one and the hap- 
piness of nations, far more than upon that which they have 
already. Although in the field of national economy science 
is opening the richest mines, and multiplying material pos- 
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sessions a thousand fold, yet without inward elevation and 
increased moral worth, the general happiness will never be 
truly promoted, the golden age of undisturbed, peaceful 
prosperity, for all, will never appear. 

Therefore we must not shove aside the consideration and 
study of the children and youth; and the Kindergarten 
must be counted among the acquisitions of the present; 
though to expect the universal improvement of the world 
from this institution alone, would be childish folly. Not 
upon one truth, one thought, one act, not upon the greatest 
depends the salvation of the world. Each and all must con- 
tribute to it. Ifa new spirit is to arise in the human being 
himself, then must a new inspiration penetrate the atmos- 
phere of life in every direction. If a new thought is to 
ripen new fruits in the field of education, it must not only 
embrace the first stage of life, it must take in the whole sea- 
son of youth and transform all it touches. Only when Froe- 
bel’s thought lives and thrives in the family and school as 
well as in the Kindergarten, can it create better men by 
better education. 

The directing spirits of every age have always felt obliged 
to lay stress upon that which had hitherto been unrecognized, 
and to make prominent in all departments of life the an- 
tithesis to the dominant onesidedness. For the bettering of 
the educational ideas of his time, Rousseau was obliged to 
vindicate the rights of the individual as such, and also the ill- 
understood rights of nature. Fichte had to combat the too 
inflexible self regard of degenerate individualism, and there- 
fore made prominent the social side, — education in and for 
the whole community. Pestalozzi took up the interest of the 
oppressed, and from the education of those who were quite 
neglected, laid the foundation of the modern education of the 
people, and opposed object teaching to the prevalent abstract 
method of instruction. 

Froebel combines all these momenta, and would equally 
regard the individual and the social man; give the family 
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and the life outside the family the same educating influence, 
and make both of these factors of human life work upon 
childhood from the beginning. As the first of his assistants 
he called upon the female sex, (that it, as the mother of man- 
kind, may become at last its true educator,) to learn the art 
and science of this calling which has been peculiarly assigned 
to it. The renovated and sanctified family is in his view the 
beginning of the renewing of society, because the family is 
the elementary link of communion in church and state. But 
how can the family become the fountain of new and original 
life for a rising generation that is to regenerate a dead so- 
ciety with new and original points of view and with creative 
power, unless some new and original thought shall enkindle 
it? (eidndend hinein fillt.) 

The present generation is sick with knowing, and can only 
be made healthy by doing. The powers which in the youth 
of the race contended with the forces of nature and the mon- 
ster of savagery (wildnesse) were spent later in prize-combats 
and battles, or in crusades and tournaments: these powers 
now rest in part on the school-bench, and later fall a prey to 
Philistinism, or are squandered in the empty delirium of 
pleasure. Childhood needs a larger scope for the exercise of 
its powers; youth a substitute (Zrsazes) for the heroic deeds 
of the past, since unused power, which serves not for good, 
turns to evil. But youth has other forces than those which 
the school, that is, the literary school, makes demands upon. 
Only the slow method of individual labor and individual ex- 
perience can prevent that precocity which like a worm gnaws 
every bud that germinates in the child’s soul, and kills its 
own thinking because the thinking of the old exhausts the 
soil like a borer. (Hindringling.) But the moral power 
suffers a still greater injury, for the mere apprehension of 
right and wrong never teaches how to do right or to conquer 
the passions, and sin is only doubled when it is recognized as 
such ; that is, wrong doing only becomes sin when it is con- 
scious to itself. Rousseau is right when he says “ Every too 
early knowledge plants the germ of some vice.” 
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The latest pedagogical reformers have all tried to intro- 
duce an education for work, or at least to use work as an 
assistant in education. Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Fourier, Lan- 
caster, Owen, &c., have all declared learning and working, 
intellectual and bodily exercises, to be indispensable for 
childhood and youth, and have introduced them into their 
educational institutions. These institutions and all those 
modelled upon them, (in which field and garden culture, 
handicrafts of all kinds, and bodily exercises have alternated 
with instruction,) have not by any means yet been estimated in 
their whole importance; the good accomplished by them has 
not been sufficiently recognized; otherwise they would have 
been more widely spread. But there is a ground for them 
which was unrecognized till Froebel came. In those institu- 
tions, bodily and mechanical labor alternate with instruction, 
- but are not the means of instruction. Therefore much time is 
drawn away from instruction to enable the pupils to gain 
the necessary mechanical dexterity; and those pupils who 
are to prepare themselves for learned departments, higher 
offices, and public places, are hindered too much to be able 
to prepare for their examinations and satisfy the demands 
of positive knowledge for their callings. Herein may be 
a chief reason that until now the industrial schools have been 
used only for reform houses, contrivances for the improve- 
ment of juvenile criminals, but only rarely as appendages to 
literary schools and the higher educational institutions. _, 

But there are two conditions to be fulfilled, if labor as a 
factor of education is to find general application to all classes 
of society. One of these conditions is, to transform work in 
such a manner that it may be intellectual as well as mechan- 
ical discipline, that it may become a part of instruction in 
the full sense of the word, and consequently unite intellect- 
ual and bodily training. The other condition is, that body 
and mind be not only generally cultivated in the earliest 
childhood, but that mechanical dexterity should also be 
partly attained in the first years of life, and attained truly 
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while the child is active—not merely mechanically, but at 
the same time with its intellectual powers; since at no time 
less than in earliest childhood should the bodily and intel- 
lectual powers be put into activity separately, that being the 
time when the bodily existence ( Wesen) yet predominating, 
has to make its claims felt, and the soul is developing itself 
in and with the organs. 

But this problem Froebel has solved by his kindergarten 
method, in which his gymnastic play exercises all the powers 
and organs in a natural manner, and the rule applied in play 
ing, (rhythm the fundamental law of all activity practised in 
playing) leads even the young child to free creativeness. 

Thus are work, play, and instruction (self-instruction) 
welded into one as preparation (Voriibung) for all the 
demands of later life, and truly without in any way preju- 
dicing the innocence (Harmlosigkeit) of the earliest child- 
hood, or its play; on the contrary offering to the originality 
of that age the life element befitting it. 

It will perhaps be asked, “ How can such contradictions be 
reconciled?” and yet they are reconciled by Froebel’s 
method, as many a genial thought solves apparently unsolv- 
able contradictions. 

If Newton found the law of gravitation which regulates 
the motion of the heavenly bodies, why may not Froebel 
have found the gravitation law of human motion or activity, 
that is, of the human spirit ? 

A law must be at the foundation of the activity of man, as 
well as at that of the activity of nature, if they both have 
one creator and beginner. 

The organism of our body moves strictly according to law; 
all its functions are subjected to a fundamental law which 
bears various names. Whether called action and reactiun, 
inspiration and expiration, or “law of opposites,” is indifferent. 
The implements of work are consciously or unconsciously 
copied from the organs and limbs of our body, those natural 
implements, and both are made use of according to the same 
rules as mechanics teach. 
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Activity and its necessary organs and implements are then 
mutually adapted, and therefore they must be subjected to 
the same uniform action of law. And since in every con- 
scious activity, the mind as well as the body is necessary as an 
organ, so also for the same end in both, the same principal 
must apply, and likewise for human development in general, 
which proceeds from the activity of all the organs. 

Philosophy has frequently searched for the law of human 
development, and has stated it in various formul, yet has 
never brought it into practical application where it alone can 
and must be found —1n EpucaTion! But education which 
consists only in furthering and assisting natural development, 
remains without ground or foundation so long as the laws of 
the development of its subject-matter are unknown. As the 
gardener can only cherish his plants effectually when he is 
acquainted with their nature, their kind, and the conditions 
of their prosperity, that is, with the laws of their develop- 
ment, so can the care-taker of men, “the kindergartener,” 
only reach his aim, when he knows the nature of his nurs- 
lings, and can thereby attend to the freedom of their devel- 
opment in every peculiar form. 

That it is necessary to begin every art, every trade, and in 
short, all kinds of handiwork with the elements of all know- 
ledge, every one knows. But what the elements of every 
work are—that every one does not know. 

In order to learn to read, one must first learn the A, B, C. 
To be able to work productively, one must learn the A, B, C 
of matter, and also the A, B, C of things, since all things are 
of material nature. But this A, B, C of things consists in 
their common properties, for example; form, color, size, 
number, sound, &c. Whether we mean artistic or industrial 
work, it always has to do with form, color, dimensions, &c., 
and the organs must be carefully developed and exercised 
therefor, if the work is to succeed. Before object teaching 
in the school undertakes this practice, things and their prop- 
erties have been perceived by the young denizens of earth— 
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perceived as an impression, not understood. But this merely 
indefinite perception does not yet give the A, B,C of things 
clearly and definitely ordered, any more than looking at 
books teaches the child the letters. 

Now this A, B, C of things which must unquestionably 
precede the A,B,C of words, since the sign (the letters) pre- 
suppose the concrete to which they refer; this most original 
of all perceptions, of all understanding and learning, had not 
yet been found before Froebel. The things and their proper- 
ties are certainly there, they are dlso perceived by every 
child of sound senses, but they have not been set in order so 
as to be irresistibly impressed in their original and simplest 
elements, on the still blank tablet of the child’s soul. This 
discovery and the clothing of it in the form of play, is 
Froebel’s genial thought, and the new and important thing 
in his method! 

Only in this way is it possible that the very young child 
already by his own labor, that is by self-activity, can himself 
work out his intellectual powers in their entire individuality ; 
and the only proper nourishment, the milk of his earliest 
development, be administered to the young mind. The ma- 
terials which this A, B, C of the properties of things (of all 
things) represent, are far more easily to be combined for the as 
yet unpractised organs of the child, than the letters of words 
unintelligible to him; the figures and images combined by 
himself, express the soul of the child yet hidden from himself, 
better than words could do it, just as the artist can express 
his idea, not in words, but only in works of art. 

But the discovery of such a plastic A, B, C is not only the 
beginning of the knowledge and mastery of the material, it 
also brings the free methodical management of every work, 
by means of which the workman arrives at the comprehen- 
sion of its theory, and thus only is labor to be raised to 
science, when it becomes an intellectual and individual pro- 
duct. The labor question and the educational question of 
the present time have become one, and can find their solution 
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only through each other. When the relation of human ac- 
tivity (or work) to the essence of man and to his destiny is fully 
recognized, when the history of the development of mankind 
according to its historically cultivated and psychological sig- 
nification becomes the law and standard of education, only 
then can education truly prepare the human being for his 
life work. 

But in this sense work will not only become science, it will 
serve above all as the means of spreading morality, and 
exalting the dignity of man. The spread of morality re- 
quires the conquest of selfishness, requires Love which prac- 
tises self-sacrifice for the best good of others, and the advan- 
tage of the common weal. And this love is only possible 
through the exaltation of the beautiful, through ideal con- 
templation. Work done with the consciousness of serving 
the common weal out of love for fellow-men, in the service of 
humanity, this alone can give moral elevation, as artistic 
work is able to do in the service of beauty. And in this 
ideal sense work is the highest need of our time, when the 
realistic, industrial, and material tendencies are turning the 
attention of mankind exclusively to the outward. Without 
such counterbalance, the rising generation would sink into 
the abyss of the grossest egotism and materialism. Here, 
Froebel’s educational idea takes in all classes of society, not 
only workmen in a special sense but the crude mass of men 
who are still waiting to be emancipated from the mire of 
brutality and gross ignorance. For all are to be fitted to 
work for all, that is, for the deeds which regenerate life or 
bring about the solution of the social question ! 

Here, indeed, will another and fully authorized voice be 
raised and exalt Religion, the awakening of the religious 
sense, as the first means of redemption from the evils of the 
time, after acknowledging Froebel’s discovery as the pro- 
moter of material well-being. To combat such an error, to 
point out and illustrate one of the principal sides of the new 
education, (since Froebel never considers an advance of 
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humanity to be attainable without an advance in the know- 
ledge of the highest, and without an approach to the image 
of God) ; to make this side understood, needs a deeper pene- 
tration into the leading idea than a treatise like the present 
permits. The real understanding of the religious and christ- 
ian aspect of the matter, is first to be prepared for through 
the general understanding of it. 

The following views claim nothing more than to be a 
modest contribution, to throw light at first only on one side 
of a great thought, and to impart an impulse, so that more 
capable minds shall investigate the so little known field upon 
which Froebel added many a seed-corn to the sowing of his 
predecessors. 

The men of science, not only pedagogues, but also the 
laborers in the social province, have here to solve their prob- 
lems, and must perceive that without a new, better founda- 
tion in humanity itself, there can be improvement on no side. 
Above all is there need of human powers and their perform- 
ances. Political economy increases its wealth only thereby. 
Scientific conquest, and state, national, and social institutions 
reach not their aim so long as the heavy, rude mass of gross 
ignorance bars progress. But whoever would increase the 
powers of man must develop the powers of childhood. 

Millions of powers still slumber unawakened, and countless 
germs wither unnurtured in the child’s soul; as yet the full- 
ness of childhood is not understood, and no one dreams 
what was lost in himself in the budding time of his existence. 
If society has new, higher duties to fulfil towards itself in 
the present, there is no higher one than this, to nurture the 
powers of childhood, and no obligation which insight and 
knowledge, power and capacity impose upon the individual 
can weigh more heavily than this, that new elasticity 
(Schwungkraft) be awakened in the rising generation to 
make it capable of creating the new and better organization 
of society for which we are striving. Freedom in political, 
moral, and social relations, rests upon the same divine law 
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that Froebel offers as the norm of education, as the guiding 
thread to the pupils of his Kindergarten. 

There are yet wanting minds of equai power which, re- 
thinking Froebel’s thoughts, clear up what is obscure and 
imperfect in his manner of expression, fill up the gaps, and 
furnish in an intelligible manner the commentaries neces- 
sary to every new thought, although already thousands 
bring active zeal to the execution of the work. .Among the 
latter, as everywhere, are a great part of those so-called 
“practical people,” who pounce upon everything new, work 
at it as a mine of their own discovery, but treat every Jdea 
asachimera. The great share in the work, which comes to 
women, can only be carried out by the participation of 
the whole sex, the majority of whom are to be determined 
only by masculine authority. On that account, may the 
men who influence their time by thought or deed, not pass 
by those friends of humanity who devote their love and 
their work to their brethren in the field where ripens the 
seed of the future, by fulfilling their duty towards child- 
hood, the inheritor of their pains! 

Froebel charged women to carry out his work, but women 
must call upon men for assistance, since every truly human 
work needs the participation of both sexes. Only by the 
united work of all, can the moral powers and insight of the 
rising generation be awakened, but this is necessary in order 
to follow that one of the two streams of time which leads to 
spirituality and morality according to the will of the Most 
High Ruler of the universe, and to withstand that one which 
must lead to the abyss of complete materialization. 

Froebel’s great cry to establish educational unions in 
every community, also to make the people capable of self 
help for this earnest business, died away, owing to the indif- 
ference of his contemporaries. Would that he might now be 
heard! and that the following pages may also open some 
minds and hearts to that call. 
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KINDERGARTEN MUSIC. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte writes : 

“T have looked Lady Baker’s Songs thoroughly through. 
You know that songs for the voices of children of the kin- 
dergarten age ought neither to move on too high nor too 
low a key; they ought to move within the fifth. Lady 
Baker’s words and melodies are very pretty, but they are 
not useful for the Uittle ones. I said to you first, when I 
hastily looked them through, that I found them more fitted 
for the mother than for the child. Several things are so 
entirely altered that they can pass for entirely new ones, 
having no similarity with Froebel; and I cannot help saying 
over and over again, why has not Lady Baker taken those 
songs already translated, and laid her hand on those which 
we have only in German? You said you would make a 
postscriptum to my answer to Henrietta. If you do, do not 
say that I approve of Lady Baker’s Songs for the Kinder- 
garten, for I do not. I think they have lovely melodies, ete., 
but I think — nay, I am sure — if applied to the children of 
the Kindergarten and nursery, we cannot use them. Froebel 
could give the right music and words, for his idea and prin- 
ciple were in everything, though sometimes not so beautiful 
as one could wish for. Here is the point of the difficulty. 
People of the highest gifts, but without having made Froe- 
bel’s idea thoroughly their own, cannot avoid mistakes. 
Therefore, once more I say, let us keep Froebel pure until 
we have something better. You will by-and-by find out 
that I am right. It is not any faultfinding of mine. I only 
want to preserve Froebel’s system in its purity; and the 
danger is, particularly in this country, to be led astray too 
fast on all points. The voice of the little child must be 
exercised, not strained. Here, as at every point, we must 
assist the natural development only, not drive. Hothouse 
plants are beautiful, but they are not so healthy and strong 
as others.” 
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The editor would remark that Lady Baker’s Songs are 
published under the title of “Songs for the Nursery ;” and, 
therefore, are intended — as Mrs. Kraus advises — rather for 
the mother than the child. 


INDEPENDENCY OF KINDERGARTENS. 


A practTicaL method of spreading Kindergartens is a 
subject that perpetually presents itself to the friend of Froe- 
bel’s Reform. Ultimately they must be recognized as the 
only proper foundation for our public school system, and be 
made the primary grade. But the authorities that regulate 
the public schools are not easy to reach and instruct in the 
characteristic differences between gardening children’s na- 
_ tures, which is a developing process, and instructing their 
minds. 

With all their reading of the Bible, men seem to have over- 
looked, that, in the original garden, in which God planted 
man, there was a Tree of Life over against the Tree of 
Knowledge, the fruits of which, it is implied, would, had 
they been eaten first, have enabled him to digest the knowl- 
edge which gave death instead of the likeness to gods, which 
was sought in violation, or at least in recklessness, of law. 
To talk plain American, instead of Hebrew, we would say 
that education in knowledge is destructive, if the learner has 
not the religious and moral development to make of knowl- 
edge the right use; and our school committees do not yet 
see finely enough to appreciate the importance of a prepara- 
tion of the learner for going to the schools of instruction. 
They will agree that the body is to be nursed into a healthy 
condition and sufficient stature; but they do not see that it 
is equally necessary to nurse the heart into a capacity of re- 
ceiving and dealing with knowledge; and that the heart as 
_ well as the body is nurtured by playful exercises, not antago- 
nizing but sympathizing with the child’s spontaneity. To 
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make the child happy is as much a duty of the kindergar- 
tener as of the nurses. 

And therefore we have proposed that the churches, which 
are even more universally diffused than public schools, should 
undertake to make a Kindergarten in their several neighbor- 
hoods, the denominational differences not affecting children 
who cannot read, 

But, in point of fact, Kindergartens are apt to be attached 
to private schools, as their primary department. This plan 
has only succeeded so far as the teacher of the school has 
understood, that the school methods must not be introduced ; 
that the Kindergarten must be in a different and discon- 
nected room; and that the stillness, enforced order, and 
characteristic repression of the school has no place in the 
Kindergarten. We have known one admirable Kindergar- 
ten spoiled by being adopted into a school establishment on 
occasion of the loss of its kindergartener. The new kinder- 
gartener was competent, and has succeeded since, in her own 
house; but she could not harmonize her action with that of 
the principal of the school, without sacrificing the main prin- 
ciple of the kindergarten method. Even Mrs. Kraus-Boelte 
found it necessary to have her Kindergarten independent; 
and though she has removed her Kindergarten into the same 
house with the D’Aert Institute, it has not become a part of 
it. Only by being wholly independent of every controlling 
influence but that of God, she said, could she do justice to 
the children. ne 

The idea of Froebel, to which Mrs. Kraus constantly refers, 
and which people here and every where are most apt to lose 
sight of—or rather not get sight of —is this, namely, that 
the point of departure in every thing, is not to be imposed 
upon the child, because God gives the point of departure to 
him, in the instinctive tendencies; and therefore the mother, 
kindergartener, and teacher of the young, should find out and 
take the child’s own point of departure. Natural develop- 
ment is development from that, growth in short. The 
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other method produces an artificial action and result, is 
Chinese gardening versus English. 

There is no kindergartener in America, if any where per- 
haps, that has a clearer perception and deeper feeling of this 
idea of Froebel, than Mrs. Kraus. The method of her Kin- 
dergarten is to vivify the child’s self-activity. To meet each 
little individual with a full, over-flowing expression of inter- 
est and sympathy, is, with her, the first thing. In the first 
place she has it herself, she seems to have entered into com- 
munion with the Creator’s own impulse of creating beings 
to love, and to inspire with love of others. The consequence 
is, that the children believe in her love and confide in her. 
They are sure that she will be interested in all their little 
notions; that she will not scorn or rebuff any of their little 
plans. <A perfect rapport is established. She enters, as it 
were, into the fountains of their will, and presents to them, 
by genial suggestion, the methods on which to act; and they 
attend to her, because, instead of attempting to drag their 
attention to some other sphere, she attends to what they are 
already attending to, and, just: there, reveals the laws of ac- 
tion; so they may get some beautiful effect, which will prob- 
ably surprise them with a sense of what they can always do, 
if they only take the right way. They are obedient sponta- 
neously to a will that they identify with their own sense of 
free action and joy. Their love of her, therefore, partakes 
of the trust and hope which is the true response of the heart 
to God. As she loves them with God’s love of them, their 
love of her partakes of the gracious characteristics of filial 
religion. This has been made evident in the success with 
which she has solved some of the greatest problems of moral 
discipline. For, as we all know, there are sometimes, even 
with little children, necessities for very grave moral discipline. 
Evils sometimes appear in young children, for which evil 
communications of others are responsible, rather than them- 
selves; and which therefore people generally despair of meet- 
ing with moral means. But there is no daunting the courage 
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of Mrs. Kraus’s love and faith in childhood. She makes her 
little ones feel that it is such pain (because it ¢s such pain 
really) to her for them to be bad, that, to relieve her of pain, 
little children have made efforts from within to overcome 
superinduced corruption, which were effectual/ Details of 
course cannot be given; but that there are such facts, is 
stated for the encouragement of every kindergartener; and to 
give them additional confidence in Froebel’s central idea, and 
to make his method their own in heart as well as head. 





Kindergarten Butelligence. 


MRS, KRAUS-BOELTE’S TRAINING CLASS FOR KINDERGARTENERS. 


Tux closing of this first class took placa in the kindergar- 
ten rooms, at 7 Gramercy Park, where, on the 11th of June, 
at 11 o’clock, a. m., the friends of the cause had already as- 
sembled. 

The kindergarten work of the ladies of the class had been 
arranged by them on six long tables. On the first table were 
arranged the first thirteen gifts, in forms of life, beauty, and 
geometry which indicated the course as followed in the 
Kindergarten. On the next table were large books, filled 
with schools * and inventions of drawing, fancy plaitings, 
and interlacings of paper in the different geometrical forns, 
single and in combination, producing most beautiful desiyns 
introducing the advanced child of the Kindergarten into the 
rudiments of geometry; also specimens of paper folding, 





* A gradual series of related forms in any one of Froebel’s materials is called a 
school. These series are never copied or even seen by the children, but they help 
the teacher to dictate to them and accustom them to act steadily on a train of 
thought; and presently their own plans take the place of the suggested thought 
and they invent. This must be seen to be believed, but to make the experiment 
will prove to the most incredulous that the power of invention is not exceptional 
but universal in children. 
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paper cutting and mounting, of the perforating and sewing 
occupations; all executed in a similar manner, beginning 
simple and ending complicated. On the fourth table was 
the modelling in clay, the rudimental forms being developed 
from the ball, cube, and cylinder, representing birds’ nests, 
a drum, a hat, an arm-chair; a table with a tea-set, etc., and 
baskets filled with beautiful imitations of vegetables, fruit, 
and flowers, none of these forms being too difficult to be 
made by a child. The fifth table exhibited the pea-work, 
partly executed with wires, partly with wooden sticks, rep- 
resenting the outlines of geometrical forms in plane and 
body, the former so arranged as to give “forms of beauty” 
of various kinds; the latter, forms of life, as, garden uten- 
sils, furniture, a house, a church, a bird’s cage, etc., etc. This 
pea-work was a pretty exhibition in itself. The sixth table 
was ornamented with free cuttings of tissue paper, representing 
lampshades; and with fancy baskets in perforating, sewing, 
plaiting, and paper-folding. On the walls was arranged the 
stick-plaiting in simple and complicated forms, and Froebel’s 
motto was plaited in paper by one of the ladies of the class: 
“Come, let us for our children live.” 

The whole proceedings went off without ostentation, in 
' the simplest manner, and at the end the ladies of the class 
presented Mrs. Kraus with a large photograph of their por- 
traits in a group. 

The exercises were opened with an informal address by 
Mrs. Kraus. After giving the aim, and a brief outline of the 
kindergarten system, she turned to the young ladies and said: 
“It seems but a short time since the second of November, 
when I opened the training class of kindergarteners. I am 
glad to say that you have acquitted yourselves satisfactorily 
in this first course of study. Some of you will follow me 
- and complete your training by a second course, while at the 
same time you will assist and help me in my work. I ven- 
ture to say that my studies in Hamburg with my venerable 
teacher and friend, Froebel’s widow, as well as my practice 
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in London with Madame Ronge, likewise a pupil of Froe- 
bel and propagator of his system, who established the first 
Kindergartens in London and Manchester, and my own sev- 
eral years’ teaching in England and Germany, and here, have 
enabled me to give you in this first course just the teaching 
that is needed for you to begin to practise, and you are 
aware what the next year’s course is to bring you. 

“With respect to the preparation of kindergarteners, the 
demand on those who aspire to teach, I must repeat what I 
have said to you on other occasions, namely, that the chief 
cause that Froebel’s method has been in so many instances 
imperfectly executed, is the insufficient training of the kin- 
dergarteners. Six months’ time is insufficient for a thorough 
training; it was so even with Froebel. Nothing has done 
more harm than the unfinished kindergarteners, who neither 
know how to conduct a Kindergarten, in Froebel’s creative 
spirit, nor to give an account of his principles and methods. 
In these Kindergartens only mere imitation is seen. The 
small number of genuine and thoroughly-trained kindergar- 
teners in this country, has been the cause that many projected 
Kindergartens could not be realized, or were inadequately 
carried on, and in consequence died a natural death. It were 
best that every kindergartener should help practically in a 
Kindergarten one year, or, at least half a year, before con- 
ducting one herself. There is already in this country a great 
and increasing interest for kinder~arteners thoroughly trained 
in Froebel’s system, as will be seen from the following ex- 
tract: ‘So deeply are we impressed with the importance 
and utility of the Kindergarten, and with the high qualities 
required by the teacher of the very young, that we are more 
and more disposed to believe that the true order in rank and ~ 
promotion among teachers should be (to speak in paradox) 
downwards ; that is to say, the younger the children to be 
taught, the higher the rank and remuneration of the teacher; 
for not only is an extensive range of knowledge necessary to 
enable the teacher truthfully to answer the innumerable 
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questions of inquisitive infancy, and to avoid giving false 
notions — to be afterwards with greater or less difficulty re- 
moved — always with a shock to the moral sentiment, when 
the child discovers it has been deceived; but also a knowl- 
edge of the infant mind, a perception of the thoughts and . 
fancies which chase one another through the infant brain, a 
knowledge and perceptive power which only a watchful and 
living experience can acquire. An industry and patience far 
beyond any needed by the teachers of more advanced pupils, 
are also acquired by the highly-cultivated men and women 
to whom alone the training of infant minds should be intrusted.’ 

“You hear and read in this country, of Kindergartens 
every where, but if you look closer into them, you find very 
few indeed in existence worthy of the name. The shifting 
and changing of teachers and places is hurtful alike to the 
children, the teachers, and the cause. The old adage adopted 
by Poor Richard has an application here. 


‘I never knew an oft removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft removed family, 
That throve so well, as those that settled be.’ 


“In this connection I must state that it has always been the 
destruction of the Kindergarten, when it has been presumed 
that the youthful inspiration of the kindergartener was a suffi- 
cient qualification. The inspiration has always been checked 
by the difficulties of the first year, and the precious work 
become the mere shadow of what it ought to have been. 
Many a young kindergartener has commenced courageously, 
but undervalued experience and information; and the con- 
sequence was, that her efforts amounted to nothing; on the 
. other hand, I must also mention that the kindergarten voca- 
tion is too often chosen more from outward, worldly motives, 
than from feeling a real and true inspiration. In regard to 
the demands that should be made of a well-qualified kinder- 
gartener, I need only to repeat what I said last year at the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Elmira, namely; from a well-qualified kin- 
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dergartener is demanded a sincere love for children, and that 
she feel happy in their company; a clear insight into child 
nature and child life up to the seventh year; exact knowl- 
edge and spiritual comprehension united with dexterous 
handling, and turning to account or realization of Froebel’s 
means of occupation; some musical knowledge: and ability 
so as to execute Froebel’s songs, and guide the plays with 
pleasure; a cheerful humor that can easily enter into the 
child’s play, and is not too easily affected by children’s 
naughtiness; conscientiousness; so much knowledge of na- 
ture as to be enabled to show to the children every where 
the Creator’s love, wisdom, and power; in short, a pure 
and perfectly cultivated mind and character. One point is 
often overlooked; that, after all, the learning and studying 
of the system does not make the kindergartener. 

“The principles which guide us in teaching, make a sci- 
ence; but teaching, as practised, is wholly an art. A man 
can teach names to another man, but he cannot plant in 
another’s mind that far higher gift —the power of naming. 
The whole of any science may be made the subject of teach- 
ing. Not so with art: much of it is not teachable. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was taken by a friend to see a picture. He 
was anxious to admire it and he looked it over with a keen, 
careful, and favorable eye. ‘Capital composition,’ said he, 
‘correct drawing, the color and tone are excellent, but — but, 
— it wants — hang it, it wants ¢hat’— snapping his fingers — 
and — wanting that, though it had every thing else, it was 
worth very little. 

“One word more and I am done. What renders children 
so happy in the Kindergarten is, that they learn to play,— 
the only thing they care for, after having satisfied their ani- 
mal wants. On a tombstone, in a distant cemetery, is this 
inscription: ‘She always made home happy.’ How different 
the next generation would be from this, if on every teacher’s 
tombstone could be placed truthfully the words, ‘She always 
made school happy.’ 
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“Finally, to keep your skill, you must make your own the 

motto of the great Greek painter Apelles, ‘ Vudla dies sine 
linea, which may be freely translated, ‘I let no day pass 
- without some practise in my art.” 
The next thing in order was the reading of the composi- 
tions of the ladies of the Training Class. From want of 
time only three of the ladies (Miss Isabel Morehouse, Mrs. 
Maguire, and Miss Thompson) could read their essays on the 
Kindergarten system, but these were listened to with much 
interest. 

Mrs. Kraus then went to the opposite side of the room, 
and taking Miss Peabody by the hand, introduced her to the 
audience; thanked her for coming from Cambridge purposely 
for this occasion, and asked her to give her blessing to the 
class. Miss Peabody responded smilingly that her blessing 
she need not give to what was obviously so great a blessing. 
She did, however, make a few sympathetic remarks, and it 
was felt that her presence itself had given the blessing. 

Mrs. Kraus then considered the ceremony as closed, saying 
that there was nothing left but to say good-by, and to wish 
her pupils success and Godspeed. Yet nobody stirred from 
his or her place, as if something else were expected. Mr. 
Kraus then said that this occasion reminded him of an inci- 
dent in Washington, where he went one Sunday afternoon 
into a church in order to hear the venerable Lucretia Mott. 
The church was crowded to the utmost. After Mrs. Mott 
had delivered her sermon in her usual amiable manner, she 
sat down. As for more than five minutes nobody :aade a 
sign to leave the house, Mrs. Mott rose and said, that the 
Friends were not accustomed to sing a doxology, say a 
benediction, or play a voluntary on the organ; that they 
only said their say and were done. In a similar position on 
this occasion was Mrs. Kraus; she had said her say and was 
done. Everybody laughed, rose, and a general inspection of 


the Kindergarten work followed. 
J. K. 
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ITALO-AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould writes from Rome, May, 1874: “I 
am more and more convinced of the worth of the Kindergar- 
ten. We put our poor little forced children into it (for you 
must know we have a very few children from the higher 
class of society); we put our naughty ones into it, and our 
stupid ones, and our utterly untaught ones (even when they 
are beyond the usual age), and the remedy proves a good 
one in all these cases. Here the little busy hands cease to 
be mischievous, and smiles chase away the thought of tears. 
And our little stupid and untaught babies, big and little, 
wake up and learn. If old enough, after only three months 
of Kindergarten, they learn to read and write, almost with- 
out instruction! 

“A little fellow in ‘the Home, some nine years old, who 
neither read nor wrote a word five months ago, sat down'the 
other day and wrote a pretty little letter to his brother, with- 
out a blot or a word misspelt. We did not know what he 
was doing until it was finished, forgotten, and lost, and we 
picked it up from the floor. Of course he had been in the 
Kindergarten, and there his powers had become so developed, 
and his empty little head so filled, that he taught himself 
more than he was taught. 

“My Home and my Kindergarten are my great hopes. In 
the former I take no child for less than six years, that they 
may be really educated and do something towards diminish- 
ing the expenses of the establishment before they leave it. 
The Home contains now ten boys and eight girls —such 
happy bits of humanity, and many of them rescued from 
such misery! 

“The printing press is going, and the same little boy of - 
whom I spoke — not at all an uncommon child — takes hold 
of printing better than several boys of twelve who never 
went to the Kindergarten. If I could only put them all 
back into it for a few years! Two girls of fourteen are the 
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little mammas. Several of them are sure to become teachers. 
Some of the boys are glorious little fellows. 

“The children pronounce English wonderfully well. I 
teach them by plays that define the meanings of the words. 
I have got out about a hundred pages of my English Manual 
of the plays. I wrote for them a little dialogue on cruelty 
to animals, which they recited on occasion of the third anni- 
versary of our beginning the school —and so beautifully! 
Several Italians were present; and directly after I received 
a notice that I had been elected, by acclamation, member of 
the Board of Directors of the Society for the Protection of 
Animals. My children are all to be made members.” 

By her “children” Mrs. Gould means these — more than: 
a hundred little Italians — whom she is raising from faung 

































into human life; devoting to the work all her fortune ané: ni 
life, and all she can get from native Italians and strangers 

sojourning in Rome. The hope of Italy lies in these efforts cu 
to educate the children harmoniously —head, heart, and ad 
hands in normal relation. Nor is it the hope of Italy alone, ws 
but of the world. The Christ child is in every one of these po 
little ones! Shall he not “grow in wisdom and stature” ' 
from all, not to die for, but to live for the world? It was in 
enough that one should die, that all others might dive. But of 
alas, how people merely drift instead of living! Z cir 
4 ney 
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(Translated from Sanscrit by Rueckart.) . mo 
Devoutly look, and naught 7 
But wonders shall pass by thee; ma 
Devoutly read, and then imy 
All books shall edify thee; peo 

Devoutly speak, and men for 
Devoutly listen to thee; it i 


Devoutly act, and then 
The strength of God acts through thee. — real 
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